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A Big Step 
Ahead 


Talking machines have made great ad- 
vances within the last few years, and the 
Victor has been clear ahead of the rest— 
as its four- million-dollar business last 
year will show. But all the improve- 
ments that were ever made in all the 


talking machines put together (Vzcfor 


included) don’t compare with the last 
improvement in the Vzcfor. 

Our old-style Vzctor received the Gold 
Medal at the last great Exposition; but 
it wouldn’t have if the new-style Vector 
(just out) had been there. 

It is so much better, gives such perfect 
reproductions of music, song, and speech 
as to be almost beyond belief. 

On exhibition and for sale by more 
than ten thousand stores throughout the 
United States. 


Distributing Agents for the 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 
Chicago—Talking Machine Co, | Cincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer 


Chicago—Lyon & Healy. Co. 
New York—Victor Distributing Baltimore—H. R. Eisenbrandt 





and Export Co. Seat 
Buffalo—P. A. Powers. 
New York—C. "Bruno & Son. St. Louis—Victor Talking Ma- 
Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. | chine, Limite 
sage sie -Eastern Talking Ma. | St. Louis—Simmons Hardware 
chine Co, Cc 
Boston—John C. Haynes & Co. | San F EERCEOO== HIE RIAR. Clay 
Kansas City—J. F. Schmelzer : 
& Sons Arms Co. St. Paul_-Koehler & Hinrichs. 
Cleve sland—Cleveland Talking | Indianapolis— Carlin & Lennox. 
Machine Co. | Li Smee ittmann Co. 
Jacksonville — Metropolitan | Oma . Hospe, Jr. 
| 


Talking Machine Co. Pittsburg—S. Hamilton. 
Philadelphia—Western Electric | Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bentel Co., 
*o. | Inc. 
Philadelphia — Penn Phono- | Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 
graph Co, | Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & 
New Orleans — National Auto- . 
matic Fire Alarm Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Stephen Girard Building Philadelphia 


Co. 
Louisville—Victor Co. 
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FREE OF CHARGE 


need—Cash or Property elsewhere. 
original, and successful. 


CHOICE ANTIQUES. 


I'LL ADVERTISE YOUR PROPERTY 


I can Sell or Exchange your 
Real Estate for whatever you 
My system is unique, 
I ask no fees in advance; I get no pay 
until your property is sold. Write for my plan—it’s free. Send 


cts., coin or stamps, for Bulletin. 


GEO. W. READ, 841 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


— Rare Old Furniture, Clocks, 
ailerons, China, Brasses, Cover- 
lets, &c. Photos furnished. I, ELTING, Saugerties, N. Y. 


THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK 


















IS MARVELLOUS?! 


If you are ata distance and want to invest in this Suburb, directly opposite the centre of New York City, you can 
remit $10 and we will select the best unsold lot and mail you a contract for it. Then you can each month remit 
$10 per lot until paid for, when we will forward a free-and-clear deed with guarantee of title without further 
expense to you. 


PALISADES PAR 


ON THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, directly opposite Grant’s Mau- 
soleum at 125th Street. May be reached by a number of different routes (see below) from all points of the city. 
PALISADES PARK is not merely a section” or “sub-division,” but 2 wide expanse of beautiful rolling land. 
A PARK offering the freedom and the pure air of the ideal suburban residence locality, improved with all the 
advantages of the city: macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage 
system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation facilities, which latter will present even a 
greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building under the Hudson River are completed. 


Stupendous Profits 


UPON THE COMPLETION OF THE 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNELS 


await all who avail themselves of our special offer and care building lots for cash or on small monthly 
payments of $10 in this superb locality—the coming RESIDENCE DISTRICT on the Jersey side. Over 
ONE HUNDRED residences have already been erected and occupied by their owners, a most desirable 
class of thrifty, discriminating people, who enjoy at their very doors every home convenience, churches 
of different denominations, good public schools, and stores and markets that are first-class. 


$300 BUYS A BUILDING LOT 


FOR CASH, OR 


$10 Down and $10 a Month 
IDEAL HOME SITES 


Here is the ideal spot to buy or erect a home, and here may also be found the greatest investment ever offered in 
desirable real estate. TITLES GUARANTEED BY THE NORTH JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 
But you cannot appreciate the unparalleled inducements herein described without personally visiting the property, 
which may be reached via the Erie Railroad or from Franklin Street and also 42d Street, New York, landing at 
West Shore Ferry, Weehawken, thence by trolley crossing property. Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th 
Street ferries to Hoboken, thence by omg —o on the Erie, including ferries, oaly 9 conte insuring 
comfortable seats in commodious owding, no transferring, station at PALISADES PARK. 
BUILDING LOTS IN PAL ISADES "PARK. CHOICE LOCATIONS MAY NOW BE HAD FOR 
$300. Terms made to accommodate purchasers. Advance in “er of many hundred per cent. unquestionably 
assured. Call at any time at our office on the property. Take 1:20 train from foot of Chambers Street or 
West 23d Street to Erie Depot at Jersey City. Send for omcaien Descriptive Booklet, Map, Free Tickets 
on the Erie Railroad, the Greatest Opportunity to Share in the Real Estate Boom—now on. Cal! or address 


PALISADES PARK COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 
Or 244 & 246 West (23d Street, New York 


















aun g GARS 


Business In The World 
“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


not profitably susceptible to a knowledge of 
practical advertising. The market is always 
open and the opportunities are always on hand 
for advertisement-writers. There is notacity 
~ ee i. —- = business—but must do 
vertising of some kind. ” 

These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


“Pacs-Davis Men’ are in demand because 
COR TEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


Pacr-Davis Graduates are known to know the 





LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS FOR 3 AGARS 


















business, that is why they earn from $25.00 


School has always been the biggest, best and 
most substantial institution of it's kind in the 
world. We — you the bgsiness BY MAIL— 
thoroughly, p ically. Our 64 Page Prospec- 
tus will toll you "all. PAGE-DAVIS-CO. 

Suite 40, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











































Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail wbout the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 

















EAU DE COLOGNE HEGEMONIENNE Toilet water 

LADIES IN ALL CLIMATES . Face powder. 

CREME HUVE DE LA PROVIDENCE. Cream for the face. 

SAPOCETI French fashionable soap: Violette, Frangipane, Héliotrope, V: 

FLANELLE red Heéliotrope, blue Iris root rs . mevenne, Seeennie, 
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ROYAL L. LEGRAND cesar: cane 
e ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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The Presidential 


It is a clear winter morning, and though St. Hubert’s day 

has come and gone, there is only a hint of frost in the air. 
From the window of your bed-room in the White Cross Inn you 
look down into the narrow stone-flagged street. Girls in wooden 
shoes are scrubbing the sidewalks; the mercer over the way is loll- 
ing in his doorway; the butcher in a white blouse splashed with 
blood goes across to the Café National for a morning drink with 


Yu have come down to Rambouillet for the Presidential hunt. 


his friend the old soldier; then with 
a rattle of hoofs the Presidential 
barouche comes by on its way to the 
station — four horses, coachman, 
footman, and on the leader a little 
postilion in-tall hat and_ short 
jacket, chiefly buttons and_ braid. 
It is nine o'clock, For the tenth 
time you inspect your new gun— 
an Anson hammerless, weighing a 
trifle less than six pounds—and go 
down stairs. As you sip your cof- 
fee the innkeeper and his wife, the 
white-capped cook, Jules the porter, 
and Blanche the maid stand about 
and admire you. You are an old 
friend, of course, but the fact that 
this day you are to breakfast at the 
castle and shoot President Loubet’s 
pheasants — or possibly his game- 
keepers—lends you an air of new 
importance. 

* Bonne chance, monsieur.” 

* Merci bien.” 

It is market-day; scores of 
peasants are chaffering over geese 
and ducks and calves in the square 
in front of the town-hall; you 
pick a path through the confusion, 
and come to the iron gates that 
shut off the castle from the town. 
A couple of sharp-eyed men in 
bicycle dress lounge there — detec- 
tives. To your right the barracks, 
red-breeched soldiers coming and go- 
ing; to your left bulks the huge 
old castle, its five towers clean 
cut against the blue sky. It is a 
hit too early yet to show yourself 
there. You follow the road that 





leads through the forest skirting the artificial lake. The trees 
meet overhead. They, too, have an artificial look, cut into rhom- 
boids and ovals and squares, all trimmed neatly as a_banker’s 
whiskers. At the end of a vista is Marie Antoinette’s “ Dairy,” 
where she played at milkmaid in the long ago. And here in a 
roofed pavilion, where naked ecupids play with sprawling marbly 
nymphs, is the pool in which she and her maids of honor bathed 
when they came dusty from the hunt. 


the President 


In the Field 

















The Rendezvous of the Hunt—Early Morning 


which skill is everything. 
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M. le General de Negriecr 


bouncing on the gray leader. 


M. le Capitaine Bertrand 


Hunt 


At the tick of ten you turn up at the gates of the castle; sen- 
tinels present arms—yonder in the court-yard is your friend the 
secretary. .He waves you good-morning. 

“Has the President arrived ? 

“Not yet. Ah, there they come!” 

The carriage swings into the court-yard, the little postilion 
Monsieur Loubet is on the back seat; 
at his right a personage de distinction, a Russian Grand-Duke, a 


” 


towering old man, hugely bearded; 
a military secretary sits bodkin 
in front. Other carriages, other 
guests. You go up the grand stair- 
case. Your friend and_ sponsor 
talks: “The death of Francis the 
First—yonder in the old tower— 
that was Marie Antoinette’s boudoir 
—the King of Rome, yes, the Aiglon 
slept there afterwards—and here is 
the library —that is Napoleon’s 
clock, still keeping time, you see; 
it has never run down—on_ that 
table and with that pen Charles the 
Tenth signed his abdication—” 

A simple breakfast,almost frugal; 
twelve guests; at the head of the 
table Monsieur Loubet, amiable, 
quizzical, smiling, talking to the 
distinguished personage, who an- 
swers in his beard. The talk is of 
guns and game and wind and dew. 
Monsieur Paul Loubet, young and 
slim in his brown tweeds, tells a 
story of a brack-hound he once had. 
Commandant Lamy caps it; he 
knew a Gordon setter that— 





It used to be the fashion to 
sneer at the battue; men who had 
killed big game in the Far West 
laughed at the picture of good 
King Edward, sitting in an arm- 
chair, potting half-tame pheasants; 
but there is no kind of shooting, 
I think, that requires surer marks- 
manship than the battue as_ it 
is practised in the national pre- 
serves of Rambouillet. It is not 
a wild sport, but it is a sport in 


Its sporting equation would be: “ The 
battue is to stalking grizzlies as billiards is to football.” I have 
shot prairie-chickens over a good red setter in the stubble of 
Wisconsin fields, and have had my day in a boat on the reeds for 
wild-ducks: now believe me, in neither instance does the game 
have so fair a chance for his life as he does in a battue, where he 
is flagged out of the brush er copses and driven down upon your 
gun. Far less destructive than shooting over dogs, it is therefore 
























far more sportsmanly. This is especially the case where pheasants 
are in play. Two weeks before this Presidential hunt I was down 
at Patay, near Orléans. The prairies there are broken only by 
small groves and clumps of undergrowth. Three of us went out 
with two dogs. We got out too early, but as soon as the dew was 
off the ground it was not shooting, but slaughter—in every in- 
stance the old birds escaped us. Now at Rambouillet the propor- 
tion of hens and young birds killed was magnificently small. The 
pheasants were driven toward our guns, and the old birds, which 
always take the lead, fell first. One cock that fell to Monsieur 
Loubet’s gun was probably ten years old. He had had his day. 
In the battue, then, you miss the fine excitement which you get 
(at second hand) from the quivering pointer, and you lose the 
glorious satisfaction of the four hours’ tramp; on the other hand, 
the game has a better chance to win away, surer marksmanship is 
fiemanded. Think, then, here flies a pheasant (and no matter how 
he flies you have to hit him in the nose, for that long autumn-red 
plumage of his is a mere snare for the killer), and a second later 
a hare crosses your line, running low. 

Through the forest of Rambouillet and the Green Forest you may 
go for twenty miles. A segment of this forms the National Park; 
it is well stocked, for the pheasantry of Rambouillet looses thou- 
sands of birds a year. The or- 
ganization of the battue is 
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A forest road now, rustling with dead leaves; then a_ stone 
bridge over a little stream, and an open space, where the horses 
are pulled up and you dismount. The woods are thinner here, and 
the trees are young; beyond is the lift of a grassy hill, or, rather, 
incline. 

‘Your man is number nine,” says your friend. 

There are nine staffs thrust into the ground some ten yards 
apart; behind each staff is a man. You go to the ninth staff and 
eye your man. He is a capable-looking young fellow in leather 
leggings and a leather-trimmed hunting suit; there is, however. 
braid—-that badge of the lackey—on his cap. 

“ Chargeur,” you say to him, and you show him your new Anson, 
“what do you think of this gun?” 

“It’s a twenty?” he asks, dubiously. ‘ Choke-bore? You'll do 
nothing with that. We use twelve—you can be sure of it up to 
thirty-five yards.” 

“That’s pretty high for a pheasant.” 

“Twenty-five yards for the birds, but for hare or rabbit you 
can be sure of thirty-five or forty,” says the chargeur. 

Yeu trust yourself to his acquired wisdem, lay the new gun away 
in its new case—five hundred francs, and nothing doing—and try to 
get used to the equilibrium of the two he has ready for you. There 
had been twelve at breakfast; 
nine came out to the shoot. 
Four deployed to right and 





simple enough. The brigadier 
of the forest guard has charge 
of it. He is a lean old man, 
wood-wise, animal-wise, wea- 
ther - wise, dressed in Lincoln 
green, a huge gray mustache 
hiding his silent mouth. At 
midnight he had his men out. 
Already he had studied wood 
and field and the “lay” of the 
game. Having chosen the first 
firing-line, he mapped out the 
field. His beaters, of course, 
were to come up with the wind 
at their backs. Then to right 
‘and left, a mile apart, he 
stretched the banderoles. These 
are little flags—the size of a 
handkerchief — stretched on 
ropes, as clothes are hung out 
to dry. Alternate white and 
red, they flutter some five or 
six feet above the ground. At 
the far end these two lines of 
banderoles were nearly a mile 
apart; as they approached the 
firing-line they drew together 
gradually, so that the birds, as 
the beaters-up advanced, were 
driven toward the guns—unless 
they dared to cross that terri- 
fying flutter of red and white. 

All night the brigadier and 
his guards had lain out; at 
dawn the beaters-up came and 
crouched, a stone’s-throw apart, 
in the wet grass—likely fel- 


lows in white blouses, these 
rabatteurs, every one a_ fit 
poacher. They lay on their 


backs, smoking. In the mean 
time the woods began to 
waken. Birds cried to one an- 
other; hares and rabbits came 
out and sniffed the air; quails 
piped; partridges whirred 1azi- 








three to left, leaving the mid- 
dle, which is of course the place 
of honor and advantage, to 
Monsieur Loubet and the dis- 
tinguished person. You went 
forward slowly, keeping your 
distance. Three feet behind 
you went your chargeur, carry- 
ing the second gun. 

At first nothing. The ground 
lifted, sloping up into a quad- 
rangular clearing, a thicket to 
the right, hedges beyond. 

“Voila!” your game-keeper 
said, quietly. 

A pheasant had risen and 
was flying low, but fast. A 
gun cracked out, but the bird 
rocketed off. The distinguished 
personage had missed. Then 
the world of brown earth and 
naked trees, silent a moment 
before, was alive with flicker- 
ing wings. First a flight of 
pheasants; they came from the 
right, slanting down on the 
guns; they flew swiftly in a 
sort of zigzag line, brief and 
direct as bees; families of red- 
legged partridges, in precipi- 
tate, difficult flight, laboring in 
the air like untrained swim- 
mers in the water; then the 
rabbits; and lastly the hares 


—long, dark fellows, leaping 
high, tremendous in _ speed, 


magnificent cowards. But the 
guns cracked—cracked; it was 
a ripple of fire up and down 
the line. You brought down 
two pheasants—at least you 
think you did. 

“Pardon, m’sieur,” says your 
chargeur, as you change guns, 
“prenez garde.” A tangle of 








ly from tree to tree: and while 
the cock-pheasant preened his 
plumage and posed like a band- 
master, his plump hen flitted 
brownly about her business. 
To right and left of them stretched the red and white flutter of 
flags; behind them the men in blouses lay, quiet now, but with a 
dangerous potentiality of noise; in front the brigadier and his 
green-clad foresters waited for the men with the guns. 


Breakfast was over; smoking a cigarette, you came down the old 
steps of the castle that has housed so many chiefs of state, and is 
now the summer home of the most amiable of them all—this 
gray-bearded, smiling little man, Emile Loubet. (Short, broad, 
gray, he looks like a merrier Andrew Carnegie.) Your friend 
said: “ Monsieur Loubet is a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

“ A good shot?” 

“You shall see.” 

Four wagons are at the door—neat things in natural wood; the 
horses, eight blacks. are harnessed with yellow leather; the coach- 
men are in drab. Ata fast trot the blacks swing away down the 
forest road, past the grotto with its battered Apollo, past the 
pavilion where the marbly nymphs sprawl, past the hunting-lodge 
that was built out of sea-shells for a queen long dead. 

You say to your friend: “I suppose Napoleon was here a great 
deal of his time. Did he shoot much?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“ Pheasants?” says the commandant, who has the left-hand seat. 
“He preferred other game.” 

“Perhaps he was right,” you say, and wonder whether, after all, 
war is not the best sport for a healthy and unphilanthropic man. 


What are the Chances? 
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roots under the dead leaves had 
almost brought you down; you 
shoulder and fire—a hare. Si- 
lence again; not a wing in the 
air; not a paw moving in 
the dry herbage. You go on slowly. You can see the stout little 
man in the brown tweeds working his way forward, his workman- 
like gun lying ready in the palms of his hands. The brigadier and 
a game-keeper follow Monsieur Louhet afar off; his chargeur is at 
his heels. The hares have fled to safety, but the birds, turned by 
the red and white terror of the banderoles, have come back; you 
can see them, mere specks going up the wind. Then you perceive 
that something has happened down there; doubtless the white- 
bloused beaters-up have risen, terrible as an army with banners, 
for the wings whirl back on the guns; this time they fly high, but 
the shot carries; flight after flight, sometimes aslant, sometimes 
across, sometimes head on, and always a few fall. 

Now the result was that the game was massed in the middle— 
midway from the guns, the beaters, and the banderoles. Of a sud- 
den a splendid pheasant—a royal fellow, all copper and gold in 
the sunlight—went mad with terror, and flung himself up into 
the blue of the sky. 

The President shouldered and fired—he is left-handed and shoots 
with both eyes open, your chargeur informs you—and brought him 
down. Then for a minute it was a battue, as the eighteen guns 
sang and the fifty white-bloused fellows hugged the earth, and 
probably prayed they might escape. 

Sandwiches and a glass or two of champagne in the hunting- 
lodge: cap-tipping and hand-shaking; then the black horses whirl 
you back through the dim forest to the chateau, to Rambouillet, the 
station, and so to Paris. 
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United States Rubber Industry in South America 

















An Expedition crossing the Parcatomba River en route for the Acre Tract 


lutionists under Galvez have proclaimed at Xapury the 

fifth independence of Acre as a republic, and have declared 
war against Bolivia. Prior cablegrams had led the public to be- 
lieve that Bolivia hal brushed her troubles over the Acre tract 
aside, and that the United States Rubber Company would be able 
to proceed with its coutract to operate the Belmont-Rothschild 
Acre concession of 80,000 square 
miles of rubber -trees and go!d- 


A CABLEGRAM from Rio Janeiro, Brazil, states that the revo- 


ports, including the work of 200 men on a basis of 300 quintals, 
is 100 soles—that is, 300 quintals of gum delivered at our markets 
costs 30,000 Peruvian soles to the producer. The right to work 
gum-trees is obtained of the government, involved in lots of 10,000 
hectares, on payment of $1000 per lot. Two Peruvian soles equal 
an American dollar, and ten soles an English pound. The Acre 
tract is cnly a part of the rubber zone, but possibly the most im- 
portant in point of extent. Only 
the outskirts of the vast rubber 





mines. The cabiegrams — stated 
that Bolivia had entered into 
agreements with both Brazil and 
Peru by which the boundary ques- 
tions were settled amicably. Bo- 
livia had not, however, it seems, 
pacified the inhabitants of the 
Acre tract, in which are only 500 
of her citizens, as against 25,000 
srazilians, who are defermined to 
be free and independent. 

A picador with a hatchet notches 
150 trees daily per month, each 
tree producing one pound of rub- 
ber per month. The trees average 
ninety feet in height, are corpu- 
lent, and are usually found in low, 
flooded thickets. 

Transportation is effected in 
two ways — from the eastern sec- 
tions of the rubber tract through 








areas are being tapped, and at a 
cost of many lives and terrifying 
massacres. These regions are in- 
habited by many tribes of canni- 
bal Chunchos, who raid the rubber 
camps, snare the picadors, and are 
not particular whether their roast 
meat is a white man or Inca la- 
borer. Given nothing else to do, 
the Chunchos tribes raid each oth- 
er to secure wives, and, incidental- 
ly, feast on the slain. It is well 
understood among the rubber-pro- 
ducing companies that a war of ex- 
termination must be commenced 
with Maxim guns against the 
Chunchos. The South - American 
governments involved will welcome 
such a war of extermination, as 
no persuasion or threats can in- 
duce their own troops in small 








the Amazon and its innumerable 
confluents, of which the Beni River 
is known as the India Rubber 
Route, to the Atlantic. The prod- 
ucts of the western sections are transported over the Cordilleras 
on the backs of lamas and mules to various railway stations, of 
which Sicuani and Juliaca are the nearest termini, thence to Mol- 
lendo, the nearest Pacific seaport. 

The profits average 80 soles to each 100 pounds. The monthly 
expenses per quintal of gum delivered ‘at American or European 














A Street in Capatara, Seat of the Acre Separationists 


A Rubber Camp in Acre 





numbers to enter the territory of 
the terrible Chunchos, or engage in 
combat with them. The Chunchos 
kill unseen from ambush, seldom 
allowing their foes to get a glimpse of them. They are armed 
with bows and arrows, which they use with deadly accuracy, driv- 
ing their arrows, sometimes poisoned, entirely through man or 
beast. Their tribes generally average about 2000 to 4000 people. 
They leave their sick, dead, or wounded where they fall, never ren- 
dering each other the slightest assistance. 














Natives of Acre fishing with Bows and Arrows 
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Mme. Duse’s Return 


ing for the third time in the United 

States, in three tragedies by her fellow- 
countryman Gabriele d’Annunzio. The il- 
lustrations show her in scenes from “ La 
Citta Morta” and “ Francesca da Rimini,” 
which D’Annunzio completed in 1900 and 
1901 respectively. In these réles Duse has 
developed the ripe flower of her dramatic 
genius, inherited from two generations of 
tragedians on her father’s side of the house. 
At. the age of forty-one, Signora Duse easily 
holds the centre of the world’s tragic stage. 
She has no superior and few equals as an 
exponent of the sublime and elemental emo- 
tions of love, despair, and death. 


GS line for ELEONORA DUSE is appear- 














‘“*Francesca da Rimini”’ 


The dance in Act III. as produced in Rome under the direction of D Annunzio 
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Natives of Somaliland carrying Supplies 


“Mad Mullah” and the English in. Somaliland 


disaster. 

wild, unbroken jun- 
gle, for the most _ part, 
though every traveller to 
India has passed within 200 
miles of it when leaving 
Aden for Bombay. Berbera, 
the seaport, is directly op- 
posite Aden, and _ behind 
Berbera lies a huge British 
protectorate, very definitely 
outlined on the map, but in 
reality altogether vague, 
especially in the minds of 
the tribesmen, from the 
Dolbohanti region on the 
east, to the Ogaden district 
on the southwest. To as- 
sert and define the limits 
of British control Colonel 
Swayne set forth some time 
ago, with one of those com- 
posite forces which so re- 
markably demonstrate the 
British genius for organiza- 
tion, unequalled since the 
Romans. He had built up 
an army of about four thou- 
sand natives, with only a 
score of British officers; 
and with this somewhat 


HE news from Somaliland reads like an echo of the Adowa 
The Somali country is comparatively unknown, a 


doubtful foree he had penetrated south into the wild region 
between Mudug and Mount Eldur. 
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The Palace at Harrar, Somali 
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Map of Somaliland and Vicinity, where Fighting is now going on 


Whoever 


aa vrei 


has seen the 


Harrar, the principal City of Somali 


Rudyard Kipling accompany them. 


malis at Aden will remember the wonderful physique of these coal- 
black giants, in fighting qualities excelled by none of the mili- 


tant races of east Africa. 
Colonel Swayne represented 
the advance of civilization; 
he found himself confronted 
by a native of genius, to 
whom the English have 
given the nickname of “ the 


Mad Mullah,” one of those 
martial enthusiasts that 
Islam has produced — so 
abundantly. This native 
general had some three 
thousand men armed with 
modern rifles, and trained 


to shoot by an Austrian ad- 
venturer, and, in addition, 
a much larger contingent 
of native horsemen = and 
spearsmen. This formida- 
ble host caught the British 
force in a thick forest, with 
the disastrous result re- 
corded by the cables; and 
we may look for news of 
hard fighting from the same 
region for many months to 
come. Re-enforcements are 
already pouring into Ber- 
bera from Aden and Bom- 
bay. We should like to see 


And yet our cable news now 


So- implies that the disaster reports may be overstated. 
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Native Somali Soldiers in the Field 
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THE RETURN OF 
THE MINERS 





























The Miners’ Joy—Pay-day at the Colliery 


tion, at Wilkesbarre, accepted arbitration unanimously, the 
nation threw off the nightmare of a five months’ coal strike 
with a composite sigh of relief. The miners have gone back to 


Lt Tuesday noon, when the United Mine Workers’ conven- 


The Black Diamonds begin to Move 


The 3360-lb. cars at the White Oak mines 


mines, or will be during the next few weeks. But some of them 
have not been given their old places, which have been filled dur- 
ing the strike; and a few, particularly of the engineers and pump- 
men, who have grown gray in the service, have not been taken 

















The Branchdale Colliery near Minersville, Pennsylvania 
One of the oldest and largest collieries in Pennsylvania, starting up this week 


work; and to the consumer, facing empty bins, coal-famine prices, 
and a small income, the result has meant unmitigated joy. But to 
some of the participants in this greatest and costliest strike on 


record the end has brought only tem- 
pered gladness. The struggle has 
been too deep and too bitter not to 
leave its scars. 

The better class of miners put on 
their regimentals, caught up their din- 
ner-pails, and hurried away for the 
first day’s work in the mines with 
thankfulness. A. breaker,- boy, who 
stood disconsolately kicking a culm- 
pile one afternoon during the strike, 
echoed the sentiments of the many 
when he burst out: “ I wish this strike 
would end. *Tain’t that I want to go 
to work so much, but I’m dead _ sick 
of layin’ round.”  Industrious, sober 
men, with present desires and future 
hopes, are finding the routine of daily, 
work, with pay-day at the end, more 
to be enjoyed than any holiday not 
for pleasure, but for principle, that 
ever happened. , 

The collieries have been opened up 
as fast as possible during the last 
week. A very large per cent. are al- 
ready in operation, and coal has been 
cut, hoisted, loaded into cars, and sent 
on its mission with a swiftness that 
has made the American people grate- 
ful for the arbitration idea that ended 
the strike. Mosi of the men. who want 
work have already been taken into the 
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Miners with their Naked and Safety Lamps 
ready for Work 





back at all. This is not because of any special discrimination 
against them, but because without firemen and pumpmen the mines 
could not have been kept free of water, and the operators are not 


willing to send out the men who have 
been keeping the mines from _ being 
flooded during the strike. Men such 
as these the union expects to assist, 
and without such care their position 
would be very difficult, since most of 
them are at middle age or beyond—too 
old to change the work habits of a life- 
time for some new occupation. 

The resumption of work has not been 
pleasurable to the small fringe of 
chronic idlers, always to be found in 
any mass of men, who have found the 
unsettled conditions of strike -time 
much to their perverted taste. 

Relief that the end has come is the 
dominant note among the great majori- 
ty of the strikers. The method of set- 
tlement means inevitable compromise. 
But the strikers know it—the wise 
among them, at least. In spite of the 
knowledge, approbation of President 
Roosevelt and confidence in President 
Mitchell’s decision are to be found 
generally up and down the anthracite 
region. If arbitration is successful in 
settling the differences between capital 
and labor in this strike, a new prece- 
dent may be established, which will 
compensate the nation for the heaviest 
price in dollars and suffering it has 
ever paid for any strike. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF NOVA SANCTA SOPHIA 


The enormous Roman Catholic Cathedral, which it is proposed to erect in New York city, will rise to a height of 450 
feet above the pavement, and will seat seventy thousand people,—twenty thousand more than St. Peter’s at Rome 
See page 1617 
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Vat for Evaporating Brine 


The Storage of Crude Salt 


The Modern Methods of Salt-Making 


siderable portion of the State of Michigan, there is a 
stratum of rock-salt, geologically supposed to be the dried- 


LJ Sieratie pe the city of Manistee, and probably a con- 


up bed of an ancient ocean. 

At Manistee this stratum 
of rock-salt is found 2000 
feet below the surface, and 
is from thirty to thirty-six 
feet in thickness. This bed 
of rock-salt was first reached 
in the early eighties, and 
when. once determined that 
strata of rock-salt existed, 
many other wells were 
put down, exceeding thirty 
up to the present time., It is 
approximately 600 feet to 
the first stratified rock; after 
that there are varying stra- 
ta of rock, reaching the salt- 
bed at the above-mentioned 
depth of 2000 feet. 

When a salt-bed is first 
opened, but very little brine 
can be obtained, but by the 
admission of fresh water 
and periodical pumping, cis- 
terns are formed, which usu- 
ally require, approximately, 
a year to obtain a cavity in 
the salt of sufficient size to 
furnish a continuous supply 
of brine. Fresh water will 
hold about twenty-eight per 


cent. of salt in solution, and when fully saturated is known as one- 


hundred per cent. brine. 


well having been piped, a pumping-cylinder is inserted in the 
piping from 600 to 800 feet below the surface, and worked by 

















Carting Salt from the great Store-houses 


means of a walking-beam and sucker-rods from the surface. By 
this method sufficient brine to manufacture 500 barrels of salt 
can be secured ina day of twenty-four hours. 


Latterly, many of the wells 
are pumped by what is known 
as the Phole Air-Lift, the 
pipe carrying compressed air 
being inserted in the well to 
the depth of approximately 
1000 feet. To force the air 
down to this depth requires a 
pressure of about 400 pounds 
to the square inch. The air 
liberated at that depth in 
the well returns to the sur- 
face, bringing with it large 
volumes of brine. 

Salt is manufactured at 
Manistee by two processes, 
known as the grainer pro- 
cess and the vacuum-pan 
process. In the grainer pro- 
cess, long open vats, provided 
with steam-pipes in the bot- 
tom, are filled with settled 
brine. By the admission of 
live steam into the pipes, 
evaporation takes place, 
which causes the crystals of 
salt to be formed, and these 
settle on the bottom of the 
grainer vat and are removed 
once every twenty-four hours 
with perforated shovels, when 


the salt is deposited upon runways of plank laid over the grainer 


vats. A grainer will produce about 100 barrels of salt in twenty- 
The brine is brought to the surface by two methods: First, the four hours. The advantage of manufacturing salt at Manistee is 





on account of the use of the refuse from large saw-mills as fuel to 
produce the steam which vaporizes the brine. 




















Weighing Salt—210,000 Pounds in Sight 











The Salt ready for Shipping to Market 
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HE State of Minnesota may be termed 
| the open door of the great Northwest. 
But it is more than that. Continuing 
the architectural analogy, it is the grand 
hallway of that part of our national struc- 
ture that lies to the northwest. The open 
door swings in and out of this hallway. 
There are nearly 80,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory in this part of the national domain, 
richly endowed with nature’s gifts and peo- 
pled by an energetic, pushing—one might say 
hustling, with full propriety—population, 
thrifty, happy, and exceedingly prosperous. 
This population has in it the largest amount 
of Scandinavian strength that immigration 
has brought to this country. It is doubt- 
ful if there is a more intelligent, healthful, 
and hopeful commonwealth in our great com- 
monwealth of States. 

The population of this great State is 
about 2,000,000. It was 1,750,000 in 1900. 
It grew at the rate of thirty-five per cent. in 
the ten years from 1890 to 1900. It has 
nearly 450 incorporated cities, villages, and 
boroughs, and the most imposing buildings 
in the entire State, as is the case usually in 
Western cities, are the school-houses. The 
business buildings in the three large cities 
compare, in size, strength, and beauty, fa- 
vorably with the massive buildings in the 
cities of New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
and the dwellings of the people are as com- 
fortable, as well appointed, as ornate and at- 
tractive as any in the United States. The 
average New-Yorker knows little of the 
West and really little of the United States. 
A visit to the State of Minnesota would 
soon convince him that if one would see the 

















Thresher Building 


real people of the country, would compre- 
hend the reason for the full vitality of this 
great land, he must see with his own 
eyes the giant strength that is being de- 


veloped in the great commonwealths of the 
West. 

The reason for the wonderful growth and 
commanding influence of Minnesota lies in 
the fact that nature has endowed that State 
with two great strategical points for the 
development of commerce. Three large cities 
occupy these two points. On the east is 
Duluth, the greatest inland port of the 
world, situated at the far western extremity 
of Lake Superior. In the more central part 
of the State is the head water of naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. St. Paul lies there, 
and ten miles west, with the massive. water- 
power of the Falls of St. Anthony as its nu- 
cleus is Minneapolis, the greatest flour-pro- 
ducing city of the world, and probably the 
chief lumber-market of the United States. 
The Falls of St. Anthony have made Min- 
neapolis, and the head of navigation has had 
the most to do with the development of St. 
Paul—Twin Cities they are called, for their 
suburbs run into each other, and they are 
really one community—just as the harbor at 
the western end of Lake Superior has made 
Duluth. 

The discovery of the wheat-growing capa- 
bilities of Minnesota’s soil made it one of 
the greatest of our agricultural States, and 
led to the wonderful development of that 
branch of industry in all the Northwest. 
Then, too, nature endowed that region with 
the richest of iron-mines, and sprinkled it 
with massive forests, so that with wheat- 
growing and flour-making, with lumbering 
and iron and copper mining, Minnesota 
stands pre-eminent in the list of States. 
These interests have brought vast wealth to 
the people, and the result is seen in the 
superior schoo] system of the State, and the 
physical comforts and luxuries which abound 
there. The State is not only typical of the 
great Northwest, but is typical of what that 
vast territory is to be as it is developed 
further. 


DULUTH’S WONDERFUL COMMERCE 


The importance of Duluth as a commercial 
trading-port is not realized generally. This 
town of 60,000, grown to that size from no- 
thing in less than fifty years, has the great- 
est shipping tonnage of any port in the 
world. Government figures show that, in- 
cluding what is known as Two Harbors, real- 
lv part of Duluth, the shipping entering and 
leaving Duluth, whose port is open only 
eight months in the year, was 18,587, 000 
tons in 1900. London had a record for that 
vear of 16,529,000 tons. The record for New 
York was 16,020,000 tons. Duluth, not in- 
cluding Two Harbors, had a record of 14,387,- 
000 tons. The great shipments of the port 
are wheat. flour, iron ore, and lumber. 

Few cities of the United States are sit- 
uated as picturesquely as Duluth. It lies 
along the shore of Lake Superior for sev- 
eral “miles, and stretches back up a moun- 
tain slope to the height of 800 feet. The 
hill-sides are sprinkled with electric lights 
at night, giving the place a fairylike appear- 
ance. It has beautiful parks, with rushing 
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Capitol of Minnesota, located at St. Paul 


waterfalls in them, and its great drive of 
seven miles, known as the Rogers Boule- 
vard, curving about the hill-tops and over- 
looking Lake Superior, presents a superb 
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Chamber of Commerce 


view, and places Duluth on a plane with 
Quebee and San Francisco as possessing ur- 
ban views of surpassing beauty. 

The citizens of Duluth say that the joker 
who described Duluth as twenty- -five miles 
long, a mile wide, and a mile high was not 
far from wrong. The city really is twenty- 
four miles long, three miles wide, and more 
than an eighth of a mile high, and a third 
of a mile above the level of the ocean. The 
two most imposing buildings in the city are 
a monster elevator and the great high-school. 
They tell the real story of the place’s pros- 
perity. The high-school is said to be the 
finest school-building in the United States. 
Directly opposite to the business centre of 
the town there runs a strip of land one- 
fifth of a mile wide and nearly seven miles 
long, stretching across the end of the lake to 
Wisconsin. This strip is known as ,Minne- 
sota Point, and it forms the harbor, which 
is about one mile wide and nearly eight 
miles long. Where the harbor has_ been 
dredged it has a depth of more than 
twenty feet. The depth before dredging was 
eight feet. 

The harbor is ‘really a sort of lagoon. 
Were it not for this strip of land, shielding 
ships at anchor from the severe storms that 
sometimes sweep the Great Lakes, making a 
surf as high on the shores as along the ocean 
front, it is doubtful if Duluth would exist. 
An artificial breakwater might afford a 
small harbor, but no breakwater built by 
man could compare with this one made by 
nature. A canal is cut through it close to 
Duluth at one end of the strip, and another 
is cut close to the Wisconsin end. One is 
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Farming in Minnesota 


Duluth Canal, and the other is Superior 
Canal. They afford easy means of ingress 
and egress from what is one of the safest 


harbors in the world. And all along this 
strip of land Duluth and its neighbors 


of camping parties in the 
Hundreds of summer homes 
are also to be found in this picturesquely 
wooded reach. It is not only the key to Du- 
luth’s prosperity, but to much of its enjoy- 
ment. 

Proctor Knott’s famous speech in Congress 
on Duluth, which convulsed the country with 
its humor, and in which he described Du- 
luth as the “Zenith City of the Unsalted 
Seas,” was not so much of a joke, after all. 
In the parlance of the day, Duluth has made 
good. In 1880 only 550 vessels entered and 
cleared from the harbor. In 1890 this num- 
ber had increased to 2500, and by 1900 it 
had grown to 11,300 vessels. It is declared 
to be strictly true that three times as many 
vessels entered and cleared from Duluth as 
passed through the Suez Canal in 1900, and 
that more than 2,000,000 tons of freight 
were carried in and out of Duluth than 
were sent through the Suez Canal. 

There is more than $20,000,000 of ship- 
ping owned in the city, and one company 
alone has a fleet of 120 steel ships with a 
freight-carrying capacity of not less than 
11,000,000 tons in a season. The govern- 
ment is spending $3,000,000 in improving 
the harbor. It is one of the most attrac- 
tive commercial pictures in the world to 
look upon this harbor. The great grain-ele- 
vators, the vast iron-ore docks of massive 
strength, the enormous coal-docks, ten in 
number, costing millions of dollars, and re- 
ceiving not less than 3,000,000 tons of coal 
a year; the extensive saw-mills, all grouped 
within view about this harbor, make it un- 
like any other in the world. It gives one 
visible proof that this is the day of big 
things in the United States. 

Duluth was named = after Greycelon 
DuLuth of France, who, in 1679, penetrated 
the river St. Louis at Duluth, and went as 
far as Fond Du Lae to trade with the 
Indians. The first frame house was built in 
1856, and it is still standing, and the first 
saw-mill was erected in the following win- 
ter. It was not until 1870, thirty-two years 
ago, that a railroad reached the town. It 
was not until 1866 that the State geologist 
mentioned that there was iron in the great 
Mesaba range, north of Duluth, the range 
that has increased the wealth of the coun- 
try by millions upon millions, and has in- 
fluenced the development of steel probably 
more than any other deposit of ore in the 
world. There are fifty iron-mines in this 
range, producing 8,000,000 tons of ore a 
year. The population of the entire St. Louis 
County, including Duluth, has grown from 
400 in 1860 to about 70,000 in 1900. 

Some of the trade statistics of Duluth il- 
lustrate the strength of the growth of the 
Northwest as nothing else can. In 1880 Du- 


send hundreds 
summer - time. 


luth cut 35,000,000 feet of timber. In 1890 
the figures were 191,000,000 feet. In 1900 


the output had grown to 700,000,000 feet. 
The jobbing business of the city grew from 
$12,000,000 in 1880 to $33,000,000 in 1900. 


The wheat received in grain and flour grew 
from 1,347,000 bushels in 1880 to nearly 90.- 
000,000 bushels in 1900. The capacity of the 
increased 


grain - elevators from 560,000 


bushels in 1880 to 34,000,000 bushels in 
1900. The population increased eighteen- 


fold in those twenty years. The increase in 
the last decade was nearly sixty per cent. 
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Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The city debt is $5,000,000, and the valua- 
tion of the real estate is not less than $50,- 
000,000. 

It is a most healthful place, and is al- 
ways cool in summer, the average tempera- 
ture being eleven degrees lower than that of 
New York. The influence of Lake Su- 
perior causes that largely. The death rate 
is only 9.03 per cent. in 1000 as compared 
with from 15 to 22 per cent. in’ the 
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large cities of the country. 
perfect water system in use, the water 
being taken at a depth of sixty feet from 
Lake Superior, and 1500 feet from shore. 
There is a vast water-power from streams 
pouring down to Lake Superior from the 
mountains back of the town, and only part 
of this power has been developed. 

The impression that Duluth makes upon 
the visitor is that it is still in its infancy. 
If ever there comes a deep waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, such as is 
the dream of all the Northwest, there 
would seem to be no limit to the future of 
the city. The country no longer asks with 
Proctor Knott, “Where is Duluth?” It 
knows the answer well. If deep water 
should come to Duluth, the question would 
probably be where are some of the cities 
that used to laugh at Duluth and now sur- 
pass her in population. None of them sur- 
pass her in shipping trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ITS ATTRACTIONS 


One of the most impressive sights in this 
country is to ride on the street cars from St. 
Paul to Minneapolis. The great gorge of the 
Mississippi River is seen at its best in those 
two cities. St. Paul is a rugged place with 
part of its business front 200 feet above the 
curving, sweeping river, and Minneapolis is 
flat, but part of it high above the rushing 
cataract of St. Anthony, the most valuable 
waterfall at present, with the exception of 
Niagara, in the country. Long before Min- 
neapolis is reached the outposts of the city’s 
greatness are seen. They are the great 
grain-elevators—-nearly forty of them—in 
which the wealth of the soil of the fertile 
Northwest is stored. They dot the land- 
scape for miles around. They are the sen- 
tinels of trade. 

Coming closer to the city, the great State 
University appears. Then there is the 
gorge of the Mississippi below the falls and 
the great bridges that cross it. Close to the 
river’s bank are the enormous flour-mills, 
and far above them, stretching for four 
miles along the river, are the great log 
booms of the lumber industry. Then there 
is the city itself with its imposing buildings, 
its busy streets, its magnificent residences, 
its population of more than 200,000—a com- 
munity superbly housed in its dwellings and 
business structures, and as intelligent and 
prosperous as any in the world. I do not 
know of any place in the United States that 
is more attractive than the collection of 
400,000 people in and around St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The climate is dry and 
salubrious. An enormous collection of 
small lakes beautify the surrounding coun- 
try. Minnehaha Falls, with their famous le- 
gend, are almost between the two cities, and 
Fort Snelling, one of the earliest of the 
army posts in the Northwest, is one of the 
most picturesque of the military stations of 
the country, almost rivalling in its beauty 
West Point. Lake Minnetonka, a little 
more than an hour’s ride away, is one of 
the most delightful sheets of water for sum- 
mer sojourn in the country. It is a rarely 
beautiful region, this that surrounds Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

The name Minneapolis is a euphonious 
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Minneapolis Court House 


hybrid word derived from the Indian word 
minne, meaning water, and the Greek word 
polis, a city. -The “Minne” part of the 
city’s name is the more significant. The 
water-power of St. Anthony Falls is 
40,000. There is a fall of sixty-eight feet. 
It was first used to operate a saw-mill by 
the government as long ago as 1822. About 
the same time there was an attempt to use 
the power for flour-making, but it was not 
until early in the ’70’s that this branch of in- 
dustry had reached what might be called 
an extensive scale. The great increase in 
railroad facilities, the invention of ma- 
chinery that made wheat-farming possible on 
a colossal scale, the new processes involved 
in the making of flour, all combined to make 
Minneapolis the greatest of our flour-mak- 
ing centres. Since then the industry has 
grown to wonderful proportions, and the 
combined capacity of the mills is now 75,000 
barrels a day. 

This flour-making is a clean kind of manu- 
facturing. It doesn’t disfigure a city. And, 
besides, it employs most interesting methods. 
Like the making of steel, it is largely a mat- 
ter of chemistry. Every company engaged 
in this work has its chemical laboratory for 
making tests, and a small bake-shop of its 
own to verify these tests with the actual 
product. The mills are enormous affairs, 
and it is a most interesting journey to fol- 
low the wheat through half a dozen pro- 
cesses until it is transferred into flour and 
rolled in barrels into cars beside the mills. 
Most of the mills of Minneapolis are on the 
west side of the river, practically in the 
heart of the business part of the city. They 
stand on First Street, through which runs 
the canal furnishing the water-power. The 
canal is covered with planking, and the 
street traffic continues as if there were no 
running water underneath. 

The scientific management of the flour- 
mills prevents any more explosions from 
flour dust like that which occurred in 
Minneapolis in 1872, when six mills were 
destroyed, and five damaged seriously, the 
loss being more than $1,000,000. Eighteen 
lives were lost in the accident, and scores 
of persons were hurt. There are three great 
flour-making companies in the city. One has 
a capacity of 28,000 barrels a day, another 
has a capacity of 27,000, and the third a ca- 
pacity of 18,000 barrels. Four smaller con- 
cerns bring up the total to a daily output 
of 75,000. The product of all the mills in 
1900 was 15,000,000 barrels, and there are 
facilities for making 27,000,000 barrels a 
year, if the mills should be driven at their 
highest capacity. The exports of flour from 
the city reach more than 4,700,000 barrels 


a year. The result of all this has been to 
make Minneapolis the greatest wheat and 
flour market in the world. These figures 
show the importance of the city as a wheat- 
market, according to the receipts and ship- 
ments recorded in 1900: Minneapolis, 83,- 
000,000 bushels; Chicago, 48,000,000 bushels; 
Buffalo, 47,800,000 bushels; Kansas City, 
35,000,000 bushels; Duluth, 31,900,000 
bushels; New York, 31,800,000 bushels. 
Next in point of rank in industry to. the 
flour-mills is the lumber industry of Min- 
neapolis. The census of 1900 shows the city 
to be far ahead of any other place in this 
industry. The value of the output of Min- 
neapolis in lumber in that year was $6,500,- 
000, this being fifty per cent. in excess of 
any other city of the country. The govern- 

















Superior Street, Duluth 


ment saw-mill that was established in 1822 
kept at work producing insignificant quanti- 
ties of lumber for thirty years. It was in 
1848 that the first private saw-mill was es- 
tablished. Gradually, owing to the danger 
from fire, the industry has been pushed up 
the river, and at present only one mill is 
operated by water-power. 

It is one of the great sights of the West 
to examine this lumber industry of Min- 
neapolis. The great pine region of the State 
lies largely in the Mississippi Valley, and be- 
gins only a short distance from Minneapolis. 
The logs are cut and branded in winter, and 
with the spring freshets are floated down to 
the city. They finally arrive at the main 
sorting gap at Shingle Creek, three miles up 
the stream from the falls, where nimble men 
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St. Paul Court House 


turn and twist them into the respective 
“ponds” where they belong. “ Endless ” 
machinery seizes them, drags them up to the 
sawing-rooms, and, one by one, they become 
lumber. The waste product is sold for fuel, 
and one of the commonest sights in the city 
is a wood fire. No less than 500,000,000 feet 
of lumber were sawed in these mills in 1900. 


Some statistics of the city are worth 
quoting: population, 205,000; number of 
railways, 18; manufacturing  establish- 


ments, 900; value of manufactured product, 
$154,000,000; elevator capacity, 30,000,000 
bushels; jobbing trade, $245,000,000; death 
rate, 10 in 1000; assessed valuation of real 
estate, $100,000,000; number of _ school- 
houses, 61; acres in park system, 1550. 

There is a great public library in the city, 
one of the finest in the country, and of the 
park system it is said that it represents a 
larger area per capita than in any city of its 
size. Like Duluth, its school-buildings are 
most imposing. I remember I was driving 
one day, several years ago, with Mr. Samuel 
Hill, the son-in-law of J. J. Hill, the famous 
railroad magnate, about the streets of Min- 
neapolis. Suddenly we came upon a beauti- 
ful building, a good distance from the centre 
of town. 

“Why did you put your City Hall ’way 
out here?” I asked. 

“That’s not the City Hall,” said Mr. Hill. 

“It’s a high-school building.” 

That tells the story of the devotion of the 
people of the West to popular education. 


ST. PAUL’S ATTRACTIONS 


The ordinary visitor regards, and rightly, 
too, Minneapolis and St. Paul as one place. 
although the inhabitants of neither ap- 
prove of it. St. Paul is the older city, but 
has only 163,000 inhabitants as compared 
with 200,000 for Minneapolis. St. Paul is 
the State capital, and is more of a rail- 
road terminal than Minneapolis, although, as 
a rule, the railroads that enter one go to the 
other. If the cities were one municipality it 
might be said that St. Paul was in a general 
sense the wholesale district of the place, and 
Minneapolis the retail district. Both are de- 
lightful places of residence. St. Paul is 
hilly, and Minneapolis is flat. One of the 
great show streets of the country is Summit 
Avenue of St. Paul. It is on that street that 
James J. Hill, the great railroad man, lives. 
From a business standpoint he is the most 
distinguished citizen of the place. His art 
gallery is one of the finest west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and his library has a most compre- 
hensive collection of books. 

Mr. Hill was the first man to discover the 
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wheat-growing possibilities of the 
Northwest. He banked his entire railroad 
ventures upon this fact, and he won. He 
takes an enormous interest in the West. It 
is said he knows every gravel-heap and coal- 
mine out there. I recall travelling with 
him in his private car one evening from Du- 
luth to Minneapolis. Dark as it was, he 
seemed to be bounding in and out of the 
door continually, watching culverts, the con- 
dition of the track, and the rolling-stock. 
He could tell exactly how many freight cars 
there were on each train we passed and their 
capacity. I was on my way to the Pacific 
coast, and he said: 

“ Be sure to watch the streams. The wa- 
ter is the most beautiful of all the sights in 
the Rockies. It is simply glorious.” 

The next day, when [ called at his home, 
he was talking about the Vigilante days in 
the West. He went to his library, although 
it was early in the day, when he was busiest, 
and so great was his interest in the subject 
that he took down a book and read aloud to 
me for an hour on that subject. It was a 
new light upon this man of millions. His 
time was worth scores of dollars a minute, 
and yet so keen was his “ human element in- 
terest” that he gave up an hour to enter- 
tain an ordinary newspaper man on a vaca- 
tion. 

St. Paul was not really settled until 1838. 
It was in 1849 that the first steamboat ar- 
rived from St. Louis, an event of much mean- 
ing for the city’s future. It became very 
early the northwestern depot of the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company. It leads in the State in 
the making of boots and shoes, men’s cloth- 
ing, and in the printing and publishing of 
newspapers, as well as in railroad repair 
work. It is so like Minneapolis that only a 
few figures as to its business are necessary. 
In 1890 its wholesale houses did a trade of 
more than $250,000,000. It had 650 manu- 
facturing plants, employing more than 25,- 
000 persons, the gross value of whose out- 
put was $100,000,000. The halting-place of 


great 


hunting parties of Dakota and Sioux Indians 
of 200 years ago is now one of the most at- 
tractive cities of modern civilization. 

There are many other cities and towns in 
the State well worthy of attention, but they 
all have the characteristics of the three 


was $161,000,000. Of these farms, 6,500,000 
acres were devoted to wheat-raising. They 
produced 95,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
the value of that product alone was more 
than $50,000,000. There were 2,200,000 acres 
devoted to oats, producing 74,000,000 
bushels, valued at $16,000,000. There were 
1,500,000 acres given up to corn, of which 
25,000,000 bushels were produced, worth 
$11,000,000. 

In manufacturing, the State, according to 
the recent census returns, had 11,000 estab- 
lishments, in which a capital of $165,000,000 
was invested. The net value of the products 
of these establishments was $190,000,000. 
The product of the State’s flouring mills was 
15 per cent. of the total of such mills in 
the United States. Ten years before it was 
only 11.7 per cent. New York State ranks 
second in this industry. In lumber the 
census bulletin says there is “in all proba- 
bility a greater quantity of merchantable 
forest pine than in any other State.” The 
value of the product of the entire lumber 
industry of the State in 1900 was $43,500,- 
000. The value of the product of the flour- 
ing mills was $83,800,000. 

The State of Minnesota in its people, its 
cities and towns, its natural resources— 
great water-power, mineral wealth, timber, 
agricultural fertility—variety of manufac- 
tures, has many of the characteristics of 
New York and Pennsylvania, and although 
it has no mountains, it resembles both of 
them in a marked degree. What greater 
compliment could be paid to it than that? 














St. Paul and 


leading cities. The great agricultural 
growth of the State in the last ten years is 
the most striking feature of its development. 
The farm property of the State increased in 
value from 1890 to 1900, $374,000,000, or 
more than ninety per cent. It is doubtful 
if any State can make a showing like that. 
The northwestern part of the State is the 
wheat-growing region. The northeastern 
part is the region of vast mineral wealth. 
The north central division comprises the 
great lumber area, and the southern division, 
almost half of the State, is a rolling coun- 
try, which, as the census of 1900 says, “is 
unsurpassed in fertility and productiveness.” 
There are 155,000 farms in the State, and the 
total value of the farm products for 1899 
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The Largest Law-book House 
in the World 


THAT a Western house should be at the 
head of the law-publishing business, not only 
of this country, but of the world, seems sur- 
prising at first statement; but that such is 
the fact is easily credible after going through 
the nine-story building of the West Publish- 
ing Company, which picturesquely overlooks 
the Mississippi River at St. Paul. It is 
built on the side of a hill, which gives op- 
portunity for a curious and interesting fea- 
ture.—the underground vaults. These vaults 
are tunnelled into the sandstone under the 
street, and give storage-room for over a 
hundred car-loads of stereotype metal in the 
valuable form of book “ plates.” Here they 
are safe from fire, flood, and everything else 
short of an earthquake. The distinctive 
work with which the West Publishing Com- 
pany is identified is the immediate and sys- 
tematic publication of the decisions rendered 
by the higher courts of the several States 
and by the United States courts. It thus 
comes about that lawyers in Maine, Florida, 
and Oregon await the mail from St. Paul 
for the first complete and authentic reports 
of their own Supreme Court decisions. The 
work of the company is so far from being 
local in character that it has been facetious- 
ly suggested it should be renamed “The 
North - East - South - West Publishing Com- 
pany.” Geographically, St. Paul is a well- 
chosen point for a distributing centre for 
a business which sends out, to all States 
of the Union, an average of a ton a day 
in subscription periodicals and from two to 

(Continued on page 1607.) 








